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“Boxes under the stairway, 
Whispers back of the door, 
I know what is coming, 
Christmas time once more!” 

Peterkin and Petunia are so full of 
secrets these days that I have to rattle 
my cane or cough every time I enter a 
room. That is so that I won’t hear what 
they are planning or see what they are 
making. Christmas presents should al- 
ways be surprises. 

Of course, the biggest surprises are 
always brought by the Grand Pan Pen- 
guin from the South Pole. Sometimes 
these are good and sometimes bad, de- 
pending on how you have been behav- 
ing. You see the Grand Pan Penguin sits 
on his icy throne and all year the big 
winds and the little breezes blow over 


the earth, bringing him news of pen- 
guins. He listens carefully to what they 
say and he thinks about it. All day and 
all night for a long year he thinks. Then 
one day he steps into his frost-and-icicle 
seaplane and brings presents to the good 
penguins and black rocks to the bad 
ones. 

“But what about Lulu?” asked Peter- 
kin one day. “She is not a penguin. Do 
you think the Grand Pan Penguin will 
remember her?” 

‘“We-ell,” I said, ‘‘after all, Lulu is a 
penguin’s pet. He might. But maybe it 
would be just as well if he didn’t. The 
way that old lobster behaves, she’d prob- 
ably get a pile of black pebbles.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Petunia. ‘Poor 
Lulu! That would hurt her feelings.” 














After that the penglets were even bus- 
ier than before. “You see,” explained 
Peterkin, ‘“‘we know Lulu does some bad 
things, like the time she chewed up my 
arithmetic paper when I’d just worked 
all the problems, but it would be ter- 
rible for her to get only black rocks for 
Christmas. So Petunia and I are fixing 
some things for her. Petunia made her 
a coat of moss and we are keeping it 
damp in an old jar.” 

“And what else will you get her?” I 
asked Peterkin. 

“Well, of course, we'll give her good- 
ies to eat: sardines and snails and other 
food Lulu loves. But I wanted to get her 
something really special and so I 
thought about how we love Lulu, and 
then I got a wonderful idea. Maybe that 
was what Lulu would like best—a pet of 
her own. So Petunia and I put our 
money together and bought two. Do you 
want to see them?” 

“Do I!” 

“And you promise not to tell?” 


“Cross my heart.” 5) 





“Beautiful ice—wonder if I can still 
skate,” murmured Santa to himself. 

He stopped the reindeer by the frozen 
lake. The puzzled deer watched him. 

“I’m getting too fat in the middle to 
put on skates,” mumbled Santa. “Well, 
here goes!” He made a few unsteady 
strokes on the ice. Then with a fine 
flourish he wrote MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS. The reindeer were so impressed 
they rattled their antlers. 

Santa whistled happily, jumped in the 
sleigh and set off in the cold, starlit 
night. 
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We went upstairs to the penglets’ 
room. Peterkin gave the password and 
Petunia let us in. She got out the key to 
the closet under the eaves and opened 
the door. We heard strange rustlings. 

‘“They’re moving about,” I said. 

“But they couldn’t make that much 
noise!” said Petunia. 

“Wait! I'll get my flashlight,” cried 
Peterkin. 

The flashlight snapped on and there 
was Lulu eating up her Christmas pres- 
ents. Moss hung from one corner of her 
mouth and a goldfish was disappearing 
in the other while a second goldfish was 
held firmly in her claw. 

Petunia shrieked, “Lulu! you don’t 
eat pets.” 

Peterkin glared, “I hope you get a ton 
of black rocks and eat them all.” 

Well, maybe she will and maybe she 
won't. You never can tell just what the 
Grand Pan Penguin will expect of a 
creature, but he would hardly expect 
penguins to act like people or lobsters 
to act like penguins. 


Coming Next Month Ne 


Penny’s birthday present from Aunt 
Em turns out to be a Flying Umbrella, 
which takes her on an exciting jaunt in 
the January STORY PARADE ... And 
don’t miss Glen and Skip’s thrilling ad- 
venture when they are hurled from their 
space ship and become Castaways in 
Space . . . By studying the shadows cast 
by the sun, you can make a handy Time- 
Telling Stick ... Johnnie and Jo have a 
real problem on their hands when their 
pet steer gives them Rope Trouble... 
And if you have time on your hands, 
try some of the Alone Games. 
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CHRISTMAS 
WENT 
SMASH! 


By JoHN ULLMAN 
Illustrated by J. P. MILLER 





| gee perfectly well that he had 
no business there, Tad went into 
the guest room. He opened the closet 
door and surveyed the top shelf. All he 
wanted was some fancy wrapping paper 
. .. to wrap a scarf for his mother. 

The wrapping paper was probably up 
there, since it wasn’t anywhere else. A 
powerful big pile of wrapped Christmas 
presents was up there, too, he saw. 

Tad hauled a spindle-legged chair 
over to the shelf, climbed up, and began 
moving packages around. He tried hard 
not to see anything that would spoil 
Christmas tomorrow. 

The avalanche was a foregone con- 
clusion. In about ten seconds, the front 
edge of the shelf was empty, and the 
floor around the chair was a mess. 

His heart in his mouth, Tad got down 
and began gathering boxes, returning 
them and carefully restacking them. 
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The last one was small. . 


. a tiny 
square box, wrapped in white paper and 
tied with an enormous, big red bow. He 
reached for it, and saw the dark wet 
stain on the bottom. Then he smelled it. 

He pulled back his hand, leaving the 
box where it was, and returned the chair 
to the vanity table, absently wiping at 
a footprint on the upholstered seat. He 
closed the closet door. 

Only then did he pick up the box. It 
crunched. Perfume! 

Tad took the box to his room, care- 
fully slid the ribbon off one corner, and 
got the wrapping open without tearing 
it much. There was a card from his fa- 
ther, addressed to “Darling.” He didn’t 
read it. 

On the bottom of the box was Lati- 
more Ross & Sons Company, and on the 
top, in fancy engraved script, the words: 
“Fidele, for the Woman who Knows.” 
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And inside the box was the complete 
and absolute end of Christmas. One 
smashed bottle, broken in simple and 
inescapable violation of the Christmas 
Code . . . Thou Shalt Not Peek. 

Tad’s Christmas shopping was done, 
and so was his Christmas money. And 
here it was, two o'clock on the 24th. 
Carefully, Tad slipped the folds of 




















the wrapping together, slid the ribbon 
back on and did some figuring. 
His father was still at the office. His 
mother was “out for a little while.” 
With a deep, deep breath, Tad got 
up, pulled on his mackinaw and his cap 


and with the box in a brown paper bag, 


pushed out into the snow. 
‘The bus was jammed, jerky and slow. 
J jerky 
Its ponderous course through the last- 
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day traffic gave everyone a fine chance 
to enjoy the leaking perfume package. 
Some snickered. Some leered. A few 
said, “Pf-whew!” The ride lasted twenty 
minutes, which is long for a nightmare. 

In Ross & Sons, the going was rugged, 
but Tad finally found his way to the per- 
fume counter. He kept saying, “Oh, 
miss . . .” or “Could you wait on 
me...?’” Nobody heard him. 

Tad finally pushed his way back out 
into the aisle and found a man with a 
white carnation in his lapel. 

“Could you help me buy some per- 
fume?”’ he asked. 

The man looked down briefly, took 
him by the shoulder, turned him around 
in friendly enough fashion and pointed. 

“The perfume counter’s over there.”’ 

“I know,” said Tad, standing his 
ground. “But nobody would wait on 
me.” 

“Do you know what you want?” the 
man asked, and then saw the paper bag. 
He sniffed, looked sharply at Tad, and 
said, ““What’s in that, young man?” 

“Well, you see... .” 

“You'd better come over here with 
me,” the man said, and keeping a hand 
on Tad’s shoulder, led him to a tiny of- 
fice under a stairway. He sat at a small 
littered desk, and Tad perched on a 
straight chair. 

‘“‘Now then,” the man said, a little 
sharply, “‘what’s the problem?” 

“I broke this bottle of perfume,” ‘Tad 
said, ‘‘and I want to buy one just like 
it, and have it wrapped just like this. It’s 
from my father to my mother, and I sort 
of broke it.” 

The man opened the gift-wrapped 
package, glanced at the card and handed 
it over to Tad, then opened the box and 
looked inside. 
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The top part of the bottle was in fine 
shape ... the fancy glass stopper firmly 
planted in the graceful neck, with a 
flossy gold string and a gleaming label. 
The bottom was a mess. 

“You sort of did,” the man agreed. 
“How?” 

Tad told him, in one breathless, tum- 
bling, torrent of words. 

‘And what is it you want to do now?” 

“I want to get another bottle of per- 
fume, just like that,’ Tad explained. 
““T’ve got to.” 

The man picked up the phone and 
asked for ‘“‘Mr. Parsons,” and in a mo- 
ment a little old-young man with a fran- 
tic look on his face popped in. 

“You called for me, Mr. Ross?” 

Mr. Ross! Tad looked up, and then 
abruptly down again. The man with the 
carnation was the owner of the store! 

“Yes, Parsons. What’s the retail on 
Fidele, this size?” 

Parsons looked at the wrecked per- 
fume bottle, and said, ““That’s a special. 
Twelve-fifty in that size.” 

“Do we have any more?” 

“I think so. It’s been moving pretty 
well. Shall I go see?” 

“Please,” said Mr. Ross. 

The new bottle, in its neat little white 
box, lay on the desk in no time at all. 

‘There you are, son,” said Mr. Ross, 
in a tone that was somehow both gruff 
and friendly. ‘“Twelve-fifty. I’ll have it 
wrapped for you, and you can put this 
card back on it.” 

Suddenly the man looked up. 

Tad was just sitting there, staring at 
the bottle, his mind completely blank, 
except for a little hypnotic thing that 
kept running around in his head... . 
“twelve dollars and fifty cents . . . twelve 
dollars and fifty cents... twel...” 
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‘“‘What’s the matter? Haven’t you got 
the money?” 

Tad shook his head. 

‘How much do you have?” 

Tad shook his head again. 

“I said, how much do you have,” the 
man repeated, sharply. 

“Forty cents,” said Tad, in a low 
voice. He felt like a fool. It was bad 
enough to mess everything up in the 
first place. But then to sit in front of 
this man who owned the store and offer 
him forty cents for a bottle of perfume 
that cost twelve dollars and fifty cents 

. twelve dollars and fifty cents . . 
twelve dollars and fifty ... 

The sharp voice broke through again. 

“Well, I guess you'll have to think of 
something else,”” the man was saying. 

“NO!” Tad shouted, unexpectedly, 
and then, lowering his voice, he went 
on, “Look, Mr. Ross, I could work for 
you and maybe earn the money.” 

Mr. Ross shook his head. ‘“‘Can’t use 
you. Against the law. Child labor.” 

“Well, I could . . . I know! I think, 
I’m almost sure to be getting a bike for 
Christmas, and I could .. .” 

“No,” said Mr. Ross, shaking his head 
again. ‘““We don’t swap toys for perfume 
here. We'd have to have the money. It’s 
too bad. I'd like to help you if I could.” 

Tad sat there, trying to think of some- 
thing, and then Mr. Ross got up. 

“This is my busiest day,” he said. 
“I’m afraid I’ve done all... .” 

“Wait!” begged Tad wildly, his hand 
flying to his wallet. It was a very fine 
wallet, bright red, of genuine Alaska 
Elk. 

In the wallet was a Secret Pocket. In 
the Secret Pocket was a coin. The coin. 

Tad dug it out and looked at it, and 
then looked up with a sigh. 
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“Mr. Ross, sir, I’ve just thought of 
something. I have this coin my grand- 
mother gave me. It’s a gold coin. It’s my 
favorite. It’s a two dollar and a half gold 
piece, but it’s worth lots more at any 
coin store. Honest it is.” 


Tad swallowed as he handed the coin 
over to Mr. Ross. He couldn’t see the 
man’s face through the mist in his eyes, 
but he got over that in a hurry. This 
was one of the things you did and didn’t 
make a fuss about, that’s all. 

And now he could see Mr. Ross, and 
Mr. Ross was looking directly at him. 

“You mean you'd like to exchange 
this gold piece for the perfume?”’ 

All Tad could do was nod, but he 
nodded ten times, to make sure. 

The trip downtown had been a night- 
mare, but the trip home, somehow, was 
quicker and easier, although the bus 
was more crowded than ever, and the 
jerks and jounces more violent. 

When Tad opened his front door, his 
father was in the living room, reading 
the paper. He laid it on his knees and 
looked up as Tad took off his cap. 
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“You're a little late, aren’t you?” 
asked his father. 


“I had something to do,” Tad said. 

“Well,” said his father, getting back 
into the paper again. 

Tad went directly upstairs and 
headed for the guest room, but the door 
was closed and he couldn’t be sure 
where his mother was. He went back 
downstairs and looked in the kitchen, 
and there she was, busy at the stove. 

“You got back, did you? Would you 
like to grind up some dry bread for me, 
for stuffing the turkey tomorrow?” 

Tad said, “Well, in just a...” but 
when his mother looked up, he said, 
“Sure. Where’s the old grinder?” 

Then it was time for supper . . . and 
it was time to trim the tree. Two or 
three times, Tad slipped out of the 
room to try to put the perfume on the 
shelf, and each time he was pinned by 
either his father or his mother. 

He finally made it. It took only a mo- 
ment, once he found himself alone on 
the second floor. He got the chair, 
opened the closet, put the package se- 
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curely on the shelf, and put everything 
back again. He made it, and he just 
barely avoided being caught. 

His mother’s scarf never did get 
wrapped. He folded it carefully next 
morning and put it on a big flat branch 
of the tree. That was the best he could 
do. 

Christmas was quite a day, after all— 
a bike standing in the corner, skis with 
real grips and real boots, and a lot of 
little things, including a small flat pack- 
age that nearly gave the show away. 

Tad opened it with his father watch- 
ing. His mother was out in the kitchen 
again, and Christmas dinner smells 
were already beginning to come 
through. 

Inside the flat package was a card, 
‘From Dad for a Coin Collector.” 

The coin book had one page with a 
spot for a _ two-dollar-and-a-half gold 
piece. 

“Try it,” said his father. “See if that 
gold coin of yours fits.’’ 

Tad reached automatically for his 
wallet, and then remembered. 

“Oh, it fits all right,” said Tad, has- 
tily. “Thanks an awful lot, Dad. It’s just 
what I wanted. It’s perfect.” 

Tad’s mother called from the kitchen, 
“Would one of you men like to open 
the cranberry sauce?”’ and both of them 
headed for the kitchen. 

The kitchen was so full of pie smells 
and turkey smells and squash and peas 
and turnip smells that Tad wasn’t sure 
he could smell the perfume at all. 

There was just a touch, up under his 
mother’s ears somewhere. That was all. 
But it was worth it. 

Tad took a deep breath, and grinned 
all of a sudden. 

“Gee, what a Christmas!’’ he said. 
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T HAPPENED one morning two weeks 

before Christmas. Mr. Barlow threw 
down his paper at the breakfast table 
and said, ‘““Confound it, where’s that 
glare coming from?” 

Benjamin Barlow, busy spooning up 
cereal, looked up with his mouth full. 

Mrs. Barlow tried to look brightly in 
Mr. Barlow’s direction, but could not 
quite manage her eyelids. The sun 
streamed into the breakfast-room over 
Mr. Barlow’s shoulder. 

“Glare,” said Mr. Barlow testily. He 
raised his voice. ‘Glare,’ he said. 

‘You are,” said Mrs. Barlow, coming 
awake all of a sudden. “You’re glaring, 
darling. —Though why I don’t know, 
when it’s bright for a winter day, and 
just two weeks before Christmas.”’ 

‘“‘Where’s it coming from?” said Mr. 
Barlow, peering up at the ceiling. “I 
would like to read my paper in peace.” 

“Move your chair, dear. Benjie, let 
your father . . .”” Mrs. Barlow’s voice 
died away. 

‘“What’s the matter?” said Mr. Bar- 
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By WILLA BEALL 


low. He looked over at Benjamin too. 
He choked. As soon as he recovered, Mr. 
Barlow said very sternly, “Benjamin, 
haven’t we had enough of propeller 
hats, quacking-duck hats, and radio 
hats? What’s that thing you’re wearing?” 

Benjamin swallowed before he spoke. 
“What thing, father?” 

“That shiny thing over your head.” 
Mr. Barlow had not had his second cup 
of coffee and he began to shout. “Take 
it off, I say. Take it off immediately.” 

‘‘Just a minute, dear,” said Mrs. Bar- 
low. Her eyes were now quite open. In 
fact, they were popping. Benjamin had 
been behaving like a model child re- 
cently. She didn’t think he would pur- 
posely try to annoy his father just be- 
fore Christmas. In fact, he had given up 
a lot of annoying habits, like slamming 
doors and sliding down the banisters. 

“Just a minute, dear,” Mrs. Barlow 
said again. She got up shakily and went 
around to Benjamin and stood behind 
him, staring down at his head. 

“It’s not a hat,” she said. 

‘Well, whatever it is,” said Mr. Bar- 
low. “REMOVE IT.” 

‘What is it?” said Benjamin. “What 
are you both talking about?’’ and he 
reached up his hands to feel. 

“There is something. Isn’t there?’ 
Mrs. Barlow said. 

Benjamin was grinning. “It feels like 
springs,” he said. ‘I try to pull it down 
and it jumps away. Where’s a mirror?”’ 

Over Benjamin’s head Mr. and Mrs. 
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Crew a Halo 


Illustrated by DeciE MERWIN 


Barlow stared at each other. “What in 
thunderation—” said Mr. Barlow. ‘Good 
heavens!”’ 

He groped his way around the table, 
looked down on Benjamin, removed 
his glasses, looked again, put on his 
glasses, looked, took off his glasses, pol- 
ished them with a handkerchief, put 
them on and looked again. 

“Let me see. Let me see,” cried Ben- 
jamin. He ran into the hall and looked 
at himself in the mirror. 

“It shines,” said Benjamin. 

“It’s ridiculous,” said his father. 

‘““Nevertheless,”’ said his mother, “It’s 
there.” 

Mr. Barlow was beginning to be wor- 
ried. “‘How do you feel, son?’’ he asked 
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anxiously. “I mean, you’re not feverish, 
are you? Your head doesn’t hurt? Stick 
out your tongue. Maybe we should call 
the doctor.” 


Benjamin said ‘“‘A-ah” but his throat 
looked fine. 

‘We don’t want you getting anything 
just before Christmas, angel,” his 
mother put in. 

“Angel,” snorted Mr. Barlow. “That 
explains the whole thing. Why, I ask 
you, does a boy turn angelic at Christ- 
mas? Because he wants an electric train, 
that’s why. He wants an electric train!” 

Mrs. Barlow stared at Mr. Barlow in 
admiration. “A special Now-he’s-ready- 
for-an-electric-train Christmas. You're 
right. Benjie doesn’t even have a Christ- 
mas list. All he wants is an electric 
train.” 

Just then the telephone bell rang. 
“It’s Jimmy’s mother,” said Mr. Barlow 
a minute later. “Jimmy wants Benjie to 
come over. You're not going to let him 
go out—with that—that thing—are you?” 

“I want to show Jimmy,” cried Ben- 
jamin. “Will he be surprised!’’ 

“T’m not sure—” began his mother. 
Then she thought of Mrs. Turner whose 
children always had more A’s and every- 
thing than anybody else’s children. 
Now, Benjamin had something they 
didn’t have. 

“Let’s be sensible about this,’’ she 
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& JOKES « 
by George 





Christmas means many things, and 
one of them is fun! To George that 
means lots of good jokes. Send him one 
he can use and he'll send you a free 
Funny Book. You know the address: Box 
350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


A city slicker wanted to know how 
long cows should be milked. The same as 
short ones, Farmer Brown says. 


Cp 
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TeEacueR: This is the fifth time this week 
I've had to keep you after school. 
What have you to say? 

Bossy: I’m mighty glad it’s Friday! 


William Murphy 
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Katherine Mann 





Overheard in a restaurant— 


Warrtress: I have stewed kidneys, boiled 
tongue, fried liver, and pig's feet. 

CusToMEr: I don’t want to hear about 
your troubles. Just bring me some veg- 
etable soup. 


Margie Bemisderfer 





Mrs. JoNEs: My youngest boy is having 
trouble with eczema. 

Mrs. JOHNSON: Gracious! How did he get 
that? 

Mrs. Jones: He hasn’t got it. He just 
can’t spell it! 
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said. ‘“Besides, Benjamin has to have 
fresh air, doesn’t he?” 

She went to the telephone. “Hello, 
Mrs. Turner,” she said. “Yes, Benjie 
may come over. He has something to 


show Jimmy. You'll never guess what. 
A halo!” 


Once Benjie was outside, children 





came running trom up and down the 
street, to stare, to exclaim, to admire. 

“Where did you get it, Benjie?”’ 

“May I touch it, Benjie?”’ 

“Oh, I want one, too. I want one, 
too.” 

Then they all made a procession with 
Benjie at the head and spiraled along 
the sidewalk. “Benjie’s got a halo. Ben- 
jie’s got a halo.” 

Soon the Barlows’ telephone bell be- 
gan to ring. All the telephone bells in 
town began to ring. All the children in 
town wanted halos just like Benjie’s 
and, when Mrs. Barlow said apologeti- 
cally she didn’t know where the halo 
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came from, the other mothers said, 
“Well, if that’s the way she was going to 
act—” And they hung up, in a huff. 
Then, department stores, hat shops 
and novelty places started getting calls. 
“Halos?” they said. “Halos?” The 
managers got frantic and started calling 























Oy wos 
the men who supplied them with toys 13 o bet * ‘ma Ws 
and hats and novelties. “We could sell He! H inte coy) ol | 

+e sé T 
hundreds of halos,” they shouted. Why WHAT AM BD 
haven’t you sent us halos? _ 

Z But there was not a halo to be had. — en re 
~ ; And so survey the land, 

; There was not a halo in town, or any- You see me when. you pick a leaf, 

nf where else in the world, for that matter, You see me on your hand. 
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What four letters would make a little 
boy drop a cookie jar? 


PALINDROMES 


Each of the questions below can be 
answered by a word which can be read 
forward or backward, such as nun. 


What is the end of every day, 

And what is keeping still? 

When do you think it’s time to eat? 

What helps when babies spill? 

What is your mother called in shops? 

What is a lady’s name? 

What is a flat place on the ground? 

And what, an act of fame? 

What is a dog, not yet full grown? 

What is a hasty look? 

. What is it that you have to use, 
Each time you read a book? 

12. What did a horse once proudly draw? 

13. What is a lambkin’s ma? 

14. What sound comes from a little gun? 

15. What is another name for Pa? 








except Benjamin’s. And it made Ben- 
jamin a Very Important Boy. 

The city newspapers sent reporters to 
interview him and, when the photog- 
raphers came to take his picture, Mrs. 
Barlow hovered over him anxiously and 
said, “Be sure your halo is on straight, 
dear.” 
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Answers on page 43. 
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A Committee for Scientific Investiga- 
tion of Extra-Sensory Phenomena came 
to call. Their report on the Benjamin 
Barlow Halo was published but they 
used such big words that nobody read 
past the first paragraph. 

Benjamin was offered a $100 Savings 
Bond by the Wurzbacher Co., makers 
of Glo-Glint, to sign an ad which said 
“Benjamin Barlow makes his _ halo 
bright with Glo-Glint,” but Mrs. Bar- 
low said it was not true and so Benjamin 
did not get the bond. 

But Benjamin did get the leading 
part in his school Christmas play. After 
all, as the Teacher of Drama said, he 
didn’t have to say a thing, he’d just have 
to stand there with his halo shining. It 
would make the performance a com- 
plete success. 

“I am afraid all this will go to his 
head,” fussed Mrs. Barlow. 

“Well,” said Mr. Barlow moodily, 
“hasn't it, already?” 

Nobody could decide whether Ben- 
jamin had the halo because he was so 
well-behaved or whether he was well- 
behaved because he had the halo. Cer- 
tainly he was changed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barlow began to worry about it, for 
these were some of the things he remem- 
bered to do. He remembered to get up 
in the morning without being called. 
He remembered to take his boots off 
before he came into the house. He re- 
membered to hang up his fleece-lined 
jacket. He remembered to come to the 
table with clean hands. And he tried his 
best to keep his hair combed. 

After the first couple of days Benja- 
min did not even have to be reminded 
to wash around his halo. 

There was snow for Christmas. The 
Barlows had a dazzling Christmas tree 
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hung with red paper chains and silvered 
sycamore balls and tinsel. There were 
red and blue and green shining orna- 
ments and stars and icicles and way at 
the top an angel with a halo. 

‘Under the tree, running round and 
round, was Benjamin Barlow’s electric 
train. 

There was a cookie jar shaped like a 
bulldog. ‘For Mother ‘from Benjamin.” 

“Just what I’ve always wanted,” said 
Mrs. Barlow. 

There was a music box that played 
“Jingle Bells.” “For Father from Ben- 
jamin.” 

“I’m very fond of music,” said Mr. 
Barlow. 

Benjamin had bought them with 
money he earned himself, charging one 
penny to touch his halo and two cents 
to throw a snowball through it. 

Once during the day Mrs. Barlow 
asked Benjamin if he had washed 
around his halo. “It doesn’t seem so 
bright,” she said. But for the most part 
they were all too busy with Christmas 
to notice it. 

Later, they knew that the halo had 
started to grow dim even on Christmas 
Day. And a week later, holidays over, 
Mrs. Barlow had to call Benjamin three 
times before he would even get out of 
bed. And when he came to the break- 
fast table, she noticed several things. 
Two of his three cowlicks were standing 
straight up in the air, and the halo was 
gone. There was no doubt about it. 

Mrs. Barlow was sorry that they had 
not been able to keep it for a souvenir. 
It would have made a nice Christmas 
tree ornament, she thought. 

But Mr. Barlow said, “I don’t think 
we'll ever see it again.” 

And they never did. 
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SKIING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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SKIS MOUNTAINS SKI BOOTS POLES BEAR 





These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


| know a little who went to the lo in New Hampshire for his Christmas 
4 a, ¢ & 
vacation to learn to ski. He took with him his and w\ and his 8 


When he got to he De little put on his and his i and took 
tiu/ a 
his \ and went out into the snow. But the slid out from under him and the \\ 


flew up in the air. The little tried hard, but he fell down every time. So he took off 


the and carried them with his and started to walk in his 7 . This 
came to a cave in the >». He 
/Rh/ oo 


! The little was so scared that he quickly 


put his into his grabbed his and skied down the 
t/a 


to get away from the 





was very slow but after a while the little 










peeked in and there was a big 


and he never even fell down at all! 


By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 

















IAPLORING 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


F people ever reach the moon and re- 
| he safely to the earth, the next place 
they will want to explore is Mars. This 
planet is more like the earth than any 
of the others that travel around the sun. 
Many astronomers now believe there is 
life on Mars. But what kind of living 
things grow there may never be known 
unless we can reach our neighbor world. 

When Mars comes closest to the earth, 
it is still about 50 million miles away. 
Some rocket experts say that to bridge 
this distance we must first build a space 
station. Then we can use one kind of 
rocket to shoot through the air and an- 
other type for zooming through space. 
Besides, take-offs from a space station 
will require far less fuel than take-offs 
from the earth. 

A space station might be called an ar- 
tificial moon. One can be started by 
sending a rocket head up to about 600 
miles above the earth. If the rocket hits 
a speed of say 20,000 miles an hour, this 
will be fast enough to keep it from fall- 
ing back to earth but too slow for a com- 
plete break-away into space. As a re- 
sult the rocket will keep on circling the 
earth, just as the natural moon does. 
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MARS 





To build an outpost big enough to 
serve aS a space station, many rocket 
heads may have to be sent up and then 
joined together. Although this seems 
like an impossible task, there are a few 
rocket experts who say it can be done, 
but at a cost of many billions of dollars. 

Plans made for a trip to Mars by one 
scientist show how hard it is to reach 
another planet. His expedition calls for 
46 giant rockets to haul parts and fuel 
out to the space station. This fleet is to 
make 950 flights back and forth from the 
earth. 

Most of the parts carried will be used 
to build ten space ships. Then 70 men 
will fly them close to Mars. While cir- 
cling that planet, they will put together 
the extra parts and make three smaller 
rockets. These will be launched from 
the mother space ships. They will carry 
50 men who will land on the soil of mys- 
terious Mars. 

After exploring that planet, the crew 
is to rocket back to the mother ships 
which will then return them to the 
earth’s space station. 

This expedition, if it is ever made, 
will last nearly three years. 
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What will the Martian explorers find 
they land there? Astronomers 
now know that Mars is half as wide as 
the earth and has about one third as 
much gravity. This is enough to hold a 
thin atmosphere around the outside of 
the planet. Oxygen tanks will still be 


when 


needed by explorers, for Martian air 
seems to have only 1/1000th as much 
oxygen as earthly air. 

Mars has day and night just as the 
earth does for it also spins on an axis. It 
therefore has poles and an equator. 

The climate on Mars is colder than 
ours because its air is thinner and it is 
farther away from the sun. Nights are 
bitter cold, although in the daytime the 
temperatures around the equator may 
be about as warm as it is here on earth 
during a pleasant autumn day. 

The poles of Mars are the coldest 
parts of the planet. When seen from the 
earth through a telescope, the poles look 
as though they are covered with bright 
caps. These may be made of thin ice. 

Mars, like the earth, has summer and 
winter. The polar caps shrink when 
summer comes and grow during the 
winter. 
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In the spring, explorers on Mars 
might find bluish-green plant life along 
the edges of the melting ice. If they stay 
on Mars long enough, they will see the 
plants turn yellow in the fall. Each year 
this change can be seen from earth 
through telescopes. So it seems that 
Martian plants have their own autumn 
colors just as earth plants do. 

In the summer, nearly half of Mars 
has a blue-green tinge. Maybe the parts 
colored in this way are grassy plains. 
Most of the rest of Mars has orange 
patches on it. These may be red, sandy 
deserts. Here on earth, wherever plants 
grow, there are animals. But so far no 
one has any evidence of animal life on 
Mars. There also is no reason to think 
man-like creatures live there. Although 
Mars has some air and water, scientists 
believe there is not enough to support 
human life. 

If ever people reach Mars, they will 
have to go around in space suits or stay 
inside air-conditioned bases. But prob- 
ably earth folk will never get there. In 
the opinion of many scientists we will 
have to rely on telescopes to explore the 
planet Mars. 
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By PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 


Tiny TREE. This tree will stand by itself, 
but it also would look gay hung on your 
tree. Make two triangles of the same size 
out of construction paper or light card- 
board. Cut the triangles the size you want 
your tree to be. A good size is 7” by 9” by 9”. 
Next glue metallic or aluminum paper to 
both sides and trim the edges. Make a fold 
down the center of each triangle and fasten 
them together along this crease with 


stitches of strong thread. Decorate your 
tiny tree by threading ornaments on wire. 











To make clothespin orna- _ Use tiny boxes, cardboard 
ments, you need thick tubes, corks for  orna- 
water paints, glue, and ments. Paint with thick 
colored papers. Paint all water colors, then decor- 
heads pink. Then paste ate with stars or other de- 
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or paint on the clothes 
shown on these pages. 
Give Santa Claus a fluffy 
cotton beard. 


signs cut from gift wrap- 
pings. Hang on _ orna- 
ments with paper clip 
hooks. 





~~ —_ Ad 
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Tree ‘Trimmings! 


Illustrated by the Author 






Coat HANGER LANTERN. First get eight 
metal coat hangers and tape their bottom 
bars together. Hang them up by an end to 
make working on them easier. Arrange the 
hangers in a circle with even spaces be- 
tween them. Tape them in place and loop 
eight rubber bands from hook to hook to 
keep them in place, with even spaces be- 
tween. Then decorate your lantern with 
bright, shiny balls. Hang big ones on the 
hooks and add smaller balls at top and bot- 
tom as shown in the picture. 


fe he Rp 


Push a long wire through Make a candy snowflake 
the marshmallow snow- — with gum drops and tooth- 
man and bend the top picks, as shown below. 
into a hook. Paint eyes The other gumdrop orna- 
and smile with a tooth- ments are strung on long 
pick dipped in food dye. wires, then shaped into 
Attach jelly bean arms _ stars, canes, or tree shapes. 
with toothpicks. Add a String gumdrop ropes 
gumdrop nose. with needle and thread. 
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NNA pulled the covers over her 

head and buried her face in the pil- 
low. She rubbed her aching legs and 
sobbed softly. Oh, how they hurt! 

The big dormitory was dark and quiet. 
The only sound was the soft breathing 
of the other girls in the rows of beds. 
They must not hear her crying! 

She drew her knees up to her chin and 
stroked her poor, bruised toes. You did 
not know how the legs would ache and 
the toes hurt to learn ballet, she 
thought. You still want to be a ballerina, 
don’t you? Yes! Yes! answered some- 
thing within her that burned like a 
flame. With that, ten-year-old Anna, 
first-year student at the Imperial Ballet 
School of St. Petersburg, fell asleep. 

When the first rays of dawn gleamed 
through the windows, Anna tiptoed to 
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She Big (Dream 2. 
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By Lea WALKER | 
Illustrated by PrisciLLA POINTER 
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the foot of her bed. She grasped the bed- 
rail, put her heels together, and began 
the exercises. 

In the bed next to Anna’s, ‘Tamara 
raised up on her elbow and rubbed her 
eyes. 

“Anna!” she whispered. “Do you 
never tire of practicing?” 

Anna shook her head. “It’s my big 
stupid toe,” she whispered back. Anna’s 
feet were long and tapering. When she 
danced, the whole weight of her body 
rested on her big toe. It meant that she 
must work harder than the others learn- 
ing to stand on it. 

A bell pealed through the dormitory. 
At the sound, all the blankets on the 
beds stirred. There were groans. ‘Tous- 
led heads rose from the pillows. Arms 
stretched wide. In another moment, the 
big room was filled with fifty night- 
gowned girls scurrying up and down the 
corridor. Anna and Tamara rushed to 
the washroom with the others to scrub 
their faces in icy-cold water. 

They got into line then and marched 
to the blue-gowned governesses who 
combed and brushed their hair. Anna 
stood quietly while her black hair was 
brushed straight back from her fore- 
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head, braided down the back in a single 
pigtail and the ends tied with a black 
ribbon. All the girls’ hair was fixed the 
same way. 

When they had dressed and made 
their beds, the girls marched in line to 
another governess who sat by the dormi- 
tory door. She peered at their faces to 
see that they were clean, saw that their 
dresses were neat and stockings straight. 

Then two by two they marched to the 
chapel for prayers. The girls sat on one 
side of the room, the boys on the other. 

Anna sat next to Tamara, her dark 
head bowed. ‘God bless Mamasha,” her 
lips moved soundlessly, ‘and help me 
become a good dancer!” 

After lines formed 
again to march to the big practice room. 
From the high walls, the portraits of 
Russian rulers gazed down on the stu- 
dents. Anna glanced quickly at the por- 
trait of Empress Catherine II. The smil- 
ing, kindly eyes of the painting had en- 
couraged her from the first day when 
she had been a trembling and fright- 
ened little newcomer. 

Oblakov, the called 
the class. “Get in line, please!’’ he cried. 
“On your toes!”’ 

Anna’s toes still hurt from the pre- 
vious day. But one of the first lessons 
she had learned was that a ballet stu- 
dent mastered her body. The body 
never mastered the dancer. She had not 
forgotten. 

Pain darted up her legs as she raised 
to her toes. She gasped, but watched 
Oblakov’s gestures intently as he com- 
manded them through the exercises. 

“Rest, now!” he cried after a while, 
and the second-year students took their 
places in line. 

Anna walked over to the other side 
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breakfast, the 


ballet-master, 
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of the room. She grasped the bar by the 
wall and practiced by herself until she 
heard the voice of the headmaster call- 
ing the students to attention. 

“There will be a Children’s Perform- 
ance next week for the Emperor and 
Empress,” he announced, beaming with 
this good news. The school often gave 
performances for the royal family and 
they were great occasions for the whole 
school. Instead of the usual evening les- 
sons, it meant the fun of rehearsals. 

Anna looked up eagerly. Oh, that she 
was a second-year student and might be 
chosen! It was very rare for first-year 
students to take part in performances. 

“The following students will take 
part,’ the headmaster announced, and 
began reading the names from a paper. 

“Natasha Lokova!”’ 

‘“Manya Sarnoff!” 

The names went on. At the very end, 
Anna heard her own name called. Was 
it possible? She glanced over to her 
teacher, Oblakov, who nodded with a 
proud smile. It was true! 

“It is an honor for a first-year stu- 
dent,’ Oblakov said to her when the 
headmaster left. “But you have worked 
very hard, little Anna.” 
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Do not go 





Laughter jolly, 














Bells ringing, 














All things glad 
Nothing sad... 























Do not go 
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| @. . Stay, Christmas! 
Stay, Christmas! 


Away, Christmas. 
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Oh Stay, Christmas! . 
Stay, Christmas. . 


Away, Christmas: 








She would work harder yet! 
Today Anna was impatient of the 
daily twenty-minute walk around the 
garden after lunch. The girls walked 
two by two under the watchful eyes of 
a governess, talking quietly. “‘I’d like to 
be practicing now!” Anna cried. 

Tamara laughed. “I believe you 
would dance all day!”’ 

‘“Yes!’’ Anna laughed back. “Though 
I like the fencing and the music class, 
and best of all, the make-up class. But 
arithmetic! My poor head!” 

All that week Anna practiced at every 
spare moment she could find. Every 
night there were rehearsals until all the 
performers knew their parts perfectly. 

On the night of the performance, the 
dressing room of the school theater was 
crowded with students getting ready for 
the magic hour. Anna was one of a 
group of dryads in the performance. 
She carefully smoothed on the grease 
paint and powders, drew her eyebrows 
out with a green stick and painted the 
corners of her eyes. She put on her cos- 
tume with fingers that trembled. 

The dryads waited in the wings for 
their cue to dance out on the stage. 
Anna stood in her place shaking from 
head to foot. She dug the nails of her 
fingers into her palms. “I can’t! I can’t! 
I can’t!”” The words were like drum- 
beats of panic in her head. She had for- 
gotten all the steps! She would disgrace 
the school! 

At the first notes of the ballet music, 
she watched the older students drift 
lightly as clouds out on the stage. Obla- 
kov, from the other side, motioned to 
the dryads. It was time! 

When Anna felt the boards of the 
stage under her feet and saw the royal 
party across the stagelights, all the fright 
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and nervousness seemed to drop from 
her like a heavy cloak. She felt lighter 
than air. She was dancing in a per- 
formance! Her mind felt alert. Her 
whole body felt joyously alive! 

The Emperor and Empress ap- 
plauded and smiled at the end of the 
performance. They spoke to the eager 
students who clustered around them of 
how delighted they were to see so much 
talent. Oblakov put his hand on Anna’s 
shoulder and told her she had done well, 
that he was proud of her. 

The next morning, Anna was up with 
the sun again, balancing on her toes at 
the bedrail. 
crouched in the 


“Anna!” ‘Tamara 


covers at the foot of her bed. ““Why are 










you working? There’s no performance 
today!”’ 

“Oh, Tamara!’’ Anna whispered, her 
eyes bright. “If I would be a premiere 
danseuse, I must practice!” 

“That is the big dream of us all,” 
Tamara replied softly. “But if we fail, 
there is still the Corps de Ballet.” 

But I will not fail, something cried 
inside Anna. The Corps de Ballet is not 
enough. I shall be a soloist! I want to be 
a great dancer! She swung away from 
Tamara and continued her exercises. 

Nor did little Anna fail. She became 
not only the premiere danseuse of all 
Russia, but one of the greatest dancers 
in the world. Littke Anna Pavlova made 
her big dream come true. 














THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE 


By Fiora GILL JAcoss 


T Windsor Castle, slender sign posts 
Fa the way to such sights as 
“The State Apartments,” ““The Round 
Tower” and “The Queen’s Dolls’ 
House.” Such magnificent company for 
a doll house is not surprising when you 
consider that this one is eight feet tall 
and includes eighteen jars of marmalade 
and a garden with a snail in it! 

This noble toy was constructed for 
Queen Elizabeth’s grandmother, Queen 
Mary, the beloved British monarch who 
died last spring. It was made for Her 
Majesty not when she was a child, but 
when she was well advanced in years. 
Her subjects knew that their Queen 
was fond of the world of miniature, so 
they made her a gift of the most elegant 
doll house that Britain could devise. 

Between 1920 and 1924, many an 
English craftsman was busy turning out 
a perfect bit of a chair or a jug or a rug. 
Britain’s leading artists painted little 
oils or water colors. Her most noted 
authors wrote tiny manuscripts in their 
own handwriting which were bound 
for the doll house library. Famous por- 
celain factories turned out dinner sets 
which would fit into a regular egg-cup. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, the renowned archi- 
tect, drew up the doll house blueprints. 

No detail was neglected which would 
make this household comfortable for 
any residents, six inches high, who 
might move in. It was intended for royal 
occupants. The Queen’s bedroom, the 
King’s bathroom and a strong room for 
the Crown Jewels are to be found there. 
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A garage holds a small fleet of per- 
fectly-made little limousines, including 
a Rolls Royce. Adjoining the kitchen is 
a butler’s pantry and a scullery with 
genuine hot and cold running water. 

It is not astonishing to find, in such a 
luxurious building, an elevator (called 
a “lift” in England). This one really 
works. All sorts of things really work in 
this surprising establishment. Doors are 
fitted with brass locks which fasten with 
tiny keys. There is a closetful of sports 
equipment, for archery, shooting, crick- 
et, fishing and golf. These games can 
really be played—by athletes of the 
proper size. Some of the Crown Jewels 
are stored in a safe which can be opened 
if you know the secret combination. 

This doll house can be lighted by flip- 
ping wall switches. Even the toy thea- 
ter in the nursery is electrified. 

Two hundred little leather-bound 
books line the library walls. Such 
writers as Rudyard Kipling and Sir 
James M. Barrie, creator of ‘‘Peter Pan,” 
are represented. Other library wonders 
are seven hundred and seventy water- 
colors, drawings and etchings, and a col- 
lection of music by British composers 
in drawers. There’s even a stamp album 
with stamps. 

The Queen’s Dolls’ House behind its 
glass case at Windsor Castle, reflects an 
elegant British mansion of thirty years 
ago, from the coal stove in the kitchen 
to the old-fashioned gramophone in the 
nursery which plays “God Save the 
King.” 
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Above: A Sentry 
Lower Right: Pipe Major 





Photos of exterior 
and interior by 
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Dolls photographed 


by Alexander Corbett 


The King’s Suite is above the Library; above that are Maids’ quarters; 


the Queen’s sittingroom and Nurseries for the royal children. 





Song of the Tree 


THE TREE 
I came from a forest dim and cool 
Where wild deer drink from a 
woodland pool, 
While in the evening through the 
hush 
Is heard the happy song of the thrush. 
I’ve traveled long an@*traveled far 
To wear this beautiful silver star. 
Hoty Famicy (enters) 

A beckoning star pointed the way 
To the lowly manger where Jesus lay. 
SHEPHERDS (enter) 

While shepherds.tending their flogks 
by night 
Dropped to their knees at the holy 
sight. 
‘TRUMPETERS (enter) 
The heralds’ golden trumpets rang 
CHRISTMAS ANGEL (enters) 
And angel hosts in heaven sang. 
THE TREE 
I am a living Christmas tree 
Come gather ‘round and sing with me. 
Let voices with joyful gladness ring 
To greet the birth of Christ our King. 
(audience joins in singing:) 
‘Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 





STAGE 

The child playing the role of the § 
Christmas tree should stand centered 
in front of the real tree. ; 

The different levels may be han- % 
dled in one of two ways: (1) by use of § 
risers or graduated steps, (2) by the WJ lig 
use of seats. If seated, the children in” | wi 


Key to Cast of Chatagters is 
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By FLoreNce EAKMAN e Illustrated by Bernice MYERS 


CANDLES 
We.are the candles burning bright 
To keep the Christmas tree alight. 
WREATHS 
We are wreaths of Christmas holly. 
St. NICHOLAS 
I’m St. Nicholas fat and jolly. 
SILVER BELL 
I am a shining silver bell 
That rings and rings, Noel! Noel! 
OTHER BELLS 
Noel! Noel! Noel! Noel! 
(Everybody sings:) “The First Noel.” 
CoLoreD BALLS 
We are the balls of red and blue 
That make the tree complete for you 
ANGEL HAIR 
We are the angel hair spun fine 
To decorate the forest pine. 
CHILDREN 
We are children from countries far 
Who have learned the meaning of 
tree and star. 
We bring good will and peace on 
earth 
To celebrate Christ Jesus’ birth. 
(audience joins in singing:) 
“Oh Little Star of Bethlehem.” 





\GE MIRECTIONS 


1¢ @ the first row should sit on the stage 
WW floor, the second row on stools and the 
third on chairs. Mark letters on stage 

to indicate positions. 
The tableaux at the sides should be 
lighted at line: ‘““The lowly manger 
where Jesus lay.” Light tree at end. 





f Chargers is on page 28. 





Key TO Cast OF CHARACTERS 
A—Child impersonating Tree 
A—B Real tree, unlighted at first, 
except for footlights. 
C—Holy Family and Wise Men 
D—Shepherds 
E—F ‘Trumpeters 
G—Candles 
H—(raised) Holly Wreaths 
J—Bells 
K—Balls 
L—St. Nicholas 
M—Christmas Angel 
N—Angel Hair 
O—Children 
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“” The Day A fier Christmas 


iJ 
By Decie Merwin * Illustrated by the Author 
The day after Christmas 
* . y, B 
Friend on young friend calls. C \ 
All the happy girls are out 7 Yet 
‘4 ¢ e 


Showing off their dolls! 





The day after Christmas, 
Mid noisy shouts and squeals, 
All the happy boys are out 


Ridin g thin gs on wheels! 


wy The day after Christmas, 
uy Ere winter twilight falls, 
a i} All the frisky dogs are out ( 
‘ Chasing brand new balls! ay! 
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PATTERN MAGIC 


These are magic patterns because each can 
be used to make three different presents. 


FIRST STEPS Start each gift by drawing one of these de- 
signs on a 7” square of paper. Next pin 
two 7” squares of gay cloth together, keep- 
ing their best sides turned in. Pin on the 
pattern, cut around it, then remove the 
pattern. Sew both sides together where dot- 
ted lines appear in the picture. 
Pull inside out and decorate. 


BEAN BAGS These are fine for tossing and 
they also make funny paper 
weights. Fill any of these 
shapes with split peas or rice. 
Then sew them up. 


MITTEN The gingerbread man (whose pattern is 
WASHCLOTHS drawn as if folded in the middle) would 
make a fine mitten washcloth. Cut a pair 

of them, from terry cloth. Hem up the 

bottoms rather than sewing them together. 


POT Pin heavy cloths to the wrong 
HOLDERS sides of 7” gingham squares. 
Then do the First Steps. Sew 

up the bottom. Add loop. 


Patterns and Directions by PatriciA VILLEMAIN 
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CHRISTMAS 


By F. J. JUPO 









The custom of giving presents for Christ- 
mas is universal, but there are many ways 
of giving them in the different countries 
of the world. Even Santa is not the same 
everywhere. 

St. Nicholas, the / The original Santa was Nicholas, a 

bishop, who lived more than a thousand 
years ago in Asia Minor. He became the 
saint of children because he once gave 
presents to the three daughters of a poor 
man. It later became the custom to give 
presents to children on St. Nicholas’ Day 
or on Christmas Day. 

In France, Santa, or “Bonhomme Noel” 
as he is called, has a companion who helps 
him carry gifts. The companion is also 
armed with a switch for bad children. In 
Switzerland, Father Christmas shares hon- 
ors with Mother Christmas. 

In Holland, he finds clogs and little 
wooden ships waiting for his gifts; in 
France, shoes. Spanish girls hide their slip- 
pers in the bushes for him to find. Mexican 


Original Santa 


The French Santa comes in pairs. 







Music blares from the 


towers in Germany. 


Pr": 


Spanish girls hide their slippers. 
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Illustrated by the Author 


children smash a pifata, a cardboard or 
clay container filled with sweets and small 
gifts, and scramble for its contents. In 
Sweden “Julklapps” are put by the front 
doors. These are tiny gifts hidden in enor- 
mous packages of paper. 

Animals, too, benefit from the Christmas 
spirit. In Scandinavia, a sheaf of oats for 
the birds is put in front of the house. The 
dog is the first to get a helping of Christ- 
mas cake in Albania. 

Because Christ was born in a manger, 
Poles scatter straw on the living room floor. 
On Christmas morning in Germany the 
town band blares away from the highest 
tower in town. 

The yule log is burned in many coun- 
tries. Originally this log was intended as a 
gift of firewood for the poor, but its fell- 
ing and bringing in became festive with 
carol singing and dancing. Yes, Christ- 
mas is a happy time and we wish “Merry 
Christmas” to everyone everywhere. 


Dogs taste Christmas cakes 


in Albania. 


In Sweden, gifts come in big packages. 








Straw is put on floor in Poland. 
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o LING!” called Tsao Tsong. 
“Come on! Let’s go to the South 
Yard to see the long-nosed giant!” 

“What's that?” Ho Ling asked, run- 
ning out from the courtyard to join his 
friend. 

‘““That’s an elephant,” Tsao Tsong ex- 
plained. “It’s the biggest animal that 
walks on four legs. Haven’t you ever 
seen its picture?” 

“No,” Ho Ling said. ““What’s it like? 
Is it dangerous?” 

“Oh, no,” Tsao Tsong said. “It is big 
but very tame. My father, the Prime 
Minister, says it is a present from a 
kingdom to the South.” 

Pulling their robes up to their knees, 
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the two boys took a short cut, rushing 
through a thick bamboo grove. When 
they reached the yard, they saw a crowd 
there already. 

“Wait,” Tsao Tsong whispered, pull- 
ing his friend’s sleeve. ““There is my 
father, there, with some of the court of- 
ficials. No doubt they, too, are here to 
see this giant. We must not disturb 
them.” He led the way behind some 
bushes. 

‘Ha! This animal looks exactly like 
the one in the picture.” Tsao Tsong 
whispered. “See its long nose, the 
pointed tusks and the four stout legs.”’ 

Ho Ling, wide-eyed and _ open- 
mouthed, was much absorbed by the 
awesome sight of the giant animal. As 
they watched, the elephant lifted a huge 
teak log with his powerful nose and held 
it tightly against his tusks. He then set 
it gently down on another spot, exactly 
where his trainer told him. 

“Ay ya! Wonderful!” the two boys ex- 
claimed. They saw the officials nod 
their heads, astonished that man could 
convert a ferocious giant beast into a 
work animal. 

“This is a very useful animal, in- 
deed,’ the Prime Minister said, well 
pleased. ‘‘But can anyone tell me a way 
to learn his weight?” 

For a moment there was silence, for 
nobody had the answer. 

The Prime Minister frowned. “Speak 
up, you learned men! Is there none 
among you here wise enough to give me 
the answer to my question?” 
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the ye ij-mesed Giant 


By S. Y. Lu Mar e 


Again there was nothing but silence. 

“This is a problem for a wise one,” 
the Prime Minister said. “And as a re- 
ward to the person who supplies the an- 
swer, I shall send him as my envoy with 
a return gift to our good friends in the 
kingdom to the South.” 

This set Tsao Tsong’s mind working 
hard and fast. There must be a way to 
weigh the giant beast, he told himself 
thoughtfully. Could he win the trip 
South? While he listened to their dis- 
cussion, his mind worked swiftly. 

An elderly man now stepped forward. 
Facing the Prime Minister, he said, 
‘Nothing should be impossible for our 
all-wise Prime Minister. You could eas- 
ily order a blacksmith to construct a 
huge metal steelyard, big enough and 
strong enough to weigh this giant.” 

There were murmurs of applause 
among his colleagues but the Prime 
Minister remained unimpressed. “Even 
if such a steelyard could be constructed, 
how could we lift and support such a 
giant weight?” 

Someone suggested that a thousand- 
year-old tree should be strong enough. 

The Prime Minister shook his head. 
“Such an aged tree might be deep in a 
valley or up on a mountain top. ” 

Tsao Tsong forgot himself and burst 
into loud laughter. 

“Who is laughing?” the Prime Min- 
ister asked in an angry voice. 

Tsao Tsong realized that he had been 
indiscreet. He straightened himself and 
stepped forward politely. 
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The Prime Minister frowned that his 
son should be the guilty one. “Don’t you 
know that to laugh at an elder’s com- 
ments is very rude?” 

“Yes, Bah Ba,’ the boy answered. 
“But I wasn’t laughing at anyone’s com- 
ment. I believe a steelyard even with a 
metal chain is likely to break under the 
crushing weight of such a giant. In my 
mind I pictured this huge animal rolling 
down the mountainside. That made me 
laugh.” 

The Prime Minister’s severe face 
changed slowly. He leaned back, chuck- 
ling at his son’s imagination. 

His amusement gavé Tsao Tsong a 
new assurance. “If you please, Bah Ba, 
I believe I know how to weigh this giant. 
It is simple .. . if you will let me do 
it.” 

Now the whole courtyard roared with 
laughter at the boy’s suggestion. 

“It couldn’t possibly be that easy, my 
son,” his father said. “One tusk alone 
is heavier than your whole body. 

“True, Bah Ba. But I believe I know 
a way to find the answer. If you will let 
me try, I shall, before sunset, present 
Bah Ba with the exact weight of this 
long-nosed giant. All I need is a dozen 
service men and a boat big enough to 
carry the beast.” 

The Prime Minister studied the boy 
a moment, then nodded his head. ‘““You 
shall have what you want, my son,” he 
said. “You have spoken out boldly in 
front of your elders. Now make good 
your promise. If you fail, however, you 
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must apologize publicly to each one of 
these officials for your unmannerly be- 
havior. You will find us at the palace.” 

Tsao Tsong knew he had made a big 
promise and his heart throbbed with 
fear that the animal might not obey. 

“Can you control the giant beast?’’ he 
asked the driver, who was called a ma- 
hout. ““Will he do what you tell him?” 

“Indeed, he is trained to obey,” the 
mahout assured the boys. “In our coun- 
try, he is a valuable work animal.”’ 

A few moments later, the boys were 
riding happily on the elephant’s back, 
seated behind the mahout. The ele- 
phant lumbered toward the river bank. 
The boys rode in style and felt like 
princes of the Southern States. 

At the river bank, they found a large 
boat at its mooring. Also the twelve serv- 
ice men waited there, as ordered. 

Both Ho Ling and the elephant driver 
were puzzled. They could not guess 











what ‘Tsao ‘Tsong planned to do but 
they did not have long to wait. Tsao 
Tsong stepped onto the boat and asked 
the driver to bring the elephant on 
board. After some trouble, the mahout 
coaxed the elephant to cross the gang- 
plank onto the boat. Immediately, the 
heavy weight of the animal forced the 
boat much lower down into the water. 

Tsao Tsong bent over the side of the 
boat and watched the water line. Then, 
with a knife, he carved a mark first on 
one side and then on the other. When 
that was completed, he told the mahout 
to take the elephant ashore. 

Everyone present remained puzzled. 
But Tsao ‘Tsong seemed to know exactly 
what he was doing. 

‘‘Now, bring rocks as large as you can 
carry,” Tsao Tsong ordered the twelve 
service men. “Load them in the boat un- 
til I tell you to stop.” 

As the men loaded the boat with 
rocks, ‘’sao Tsong watched carefully the 
marks he had carved. He gave orders 
where to place the rocks, some on the left 
side and some on the right. ‘The twelve 
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workmen, much puzzled, constantly ex- 
changed wondering glances. When the 
boat was well loaded, Tsao Tsong called 
out, “Stop!” 

‘‘Now, we need a steelyard.”” One was 
quickly brought forth, and each rock 
was tied with a strong rope, and hooked 
on to one end of the scales. —Itwo men 
with a strong pole then lifted the ful- 
crum while another slid the weight on 
the scaled beam of the steelyard until 
there was a perfect balance. Each rock was 
thus weighed and its weight recorded. 
When all the rocks were weighed, ‘T’sao 
Tsong added all the weights together. 

Waving the piece of paper trium- 
phantly, he shouted, * 
of the 


Here is the weight 
giant!” Then he 
rushed to the palace to find his father. 

In the midst of a cabinet meeting, the 
Prime Minister noticed the presence of 


long-nosed 


) mie 


= 










his son. “ 


Don’t tell me that you have al- 
ready weighed the elephant!” 

“Yes, Bah Ba,’ Tsao Tsong said, and 
he presented the slip of paper. 

“The weight of this long-nosed giant 
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is 1996 catties.’ The Prime Minister 
read the figure aloud in astonishment. 
“But how do we know it is correct? Tell 
us how you arrived at this figure.” 
“Bah Ba, as I said before, it was very 
simple,” ‘Tsao Tsong explained. “At 
first, a boat was loaded with the ele- 
phant. Its weight caused the boat to sub- 
merge to a certain depth. Where the sur- 
face of the water touched, the boat was 
marked. Later, rocks were used. Enough 
rocks were placed in the boat so that the 
previously carved marks again touched 
the surface of the water. When I 
weighed all the rocks, I arrived at the 
figure of 1996 catties. This figure should 
be equal to the weight of this animal.” 
“That sounds very reasonable, my 
son,” the Prime Minister decided, while 
his cabinet nodded their heads in as- 


tonished approval. “And 


you have 


earned the reward I promised. You shall 
accompany the group who go South next 
month. ‘There you will see many long- 


nosed giants and other marvels, un- 


known to us.” 
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A QUIZ - By Ellen Nixon 





You can choose your own railroad job—engineer, conductor, or president—if you 
can score 75 on this quiz. A score of 60 qualifies you as brakeman, fireman, yard- 
master, or dispatcher; 40 rates you as a section foreman; 30, as a section hand or 


helper. Each right answer counts 5 points. 


1. The first American-built locomo- 
tive, the Tom Thumb, ran a race with 
a horse-drawn coach. Which won? 

2. The fastest run ever made by a 
train was: (a) 97 miles an hour (b) 107 
miles an hour (c) 127 miles an hour 
(d) 147 miles an hour? 

3. “Hog” is the affectionate name for 
a steam locomotive. Would the “‘pig- 
pen” be: (a) The stockyards (b) the 
roundhouse (c) the water tower (d) the 
coal chute? 

4. These are different nicknames for 
a certain railroad man: “Ashcat,”’ “Bake 
Head,” “Diamond Pusher.” He is: 
(a) fireman (b) engine wiper (c) track 
walker? 

5. Does a fireman today have to shovel 
coal? 

6. A dispatcher sits in a control tower 
and watches the position of the trains in 
his division. What is his responsibility? 

7. ““Telltales” are wires hung down 
above a track near tunnels and overhead 
bridges. What are they for? 

8. How did “Buffalo Bill” get his 
nickname? 

9. Why do trainmen call the conduc- 
tor “The Brain?” 
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10. How does the conductor signal 
the engineer from a passenger coach? 

11. Where would you find whistle 
posts: (a) in the cabin of an engine 
(b) at points where whistles are sup- 
posed to be blown (c) in a fence? 

12. If you can tell what one of these 
is, score five points: king snipe, gandy 
dancer, big hook, black snake, highball. 

13. A diesel engine is fueled with: 
(a) coal (b) gasoline (c) petroleum 
(d) wood? 

14. What is a caboose for? 

15. Was Casey Jones a real engineer? 
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16. Hotboxes occur in the: (a) en- 
gine boiler (b) coal car (c) hubs of 
wheels? 


17. ‘The lowest point on an American 


railroad is 199.2 feet below sea level. 


What State is it in: (a) Arizona (b)Cali- 
fornia (c) Maryland (d) Utah? 
18. The fastest scheduled train in the 


world is: (a) American (b) British (c) 
French (d) Italian. 
19. If you can explain one of these, 


score five points: tender, turntable, 
switch engine, reefer. 


20. How far apart are standard gauge 
rails: (a) 3 feet (b) 3 feet 6 inches 
(c) 4 feet 84 inches (d) 5 feet? 
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Pictures from The Golden Book of Trains 
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A PRESENT 


By CoraL Morton 


cuFF turned the collar of her navy 

blue jacket up closer to her ears and 
shoved her hands deeper into the 
pockets. But she couldn’t escape the stiff 
raw wind from Long Island Sound, 
which blew in her face. 

‘““What’s the matter, Sis?’’ yelled Pete 


above the wind. “Can’t you take it?” 
Scuff turned to her brother with a 
withering glance. “If you are so big and 


, 


strong and smart,” taunted Scuff, ‘““why 
can’t you think of a way we can earn 
money to buy a Christmas present for 
Gramps?” 

“You've got me there, Sis. There just 
isn’t any work around here in winter 
time.” 

“You're telling me,” barked Scuff. 
“We've been to every boathouse and 
dockyard in the Cove. I wish Christmas 
would never come!”’ 

“Don’t be silly, kid. There’s no use 
worrying. We'll get some money to- 
gether somehow.” Pete did his best to 
sound reassuring, but they’d been look- 
ing for work since Thanksgiving, and all 
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FOR GRAMPS 


Illustrated by RoBERT MAGNUSEN 


they had turned up was a day’s work 
scraping barnacles from old Captain 
Beaudry’s rental boats. 

Christmas was exactly three days 
away, and they had less than two dollars 
between them. If they couldn’t buy an 
extra special present for Gramp, Christ- 
mas would be spoiled for both of them. 

The faint murmur of Skate Reef bell 
buoy drifted across the white caps. Pete 
sighed heavily and his eyes scanned the 
breakers and rolling swells. He loved 
the water and his life here in Barnacle 
Cove, but now he found no comfort in 
what he saw. 

‘We might as well go home, Pete. It’s 
no use. We won’t find any work; besides, 
it’s my turn to get lunch today.” 

Pete turned automatically and fell in 
beside his sister, kicking at the sand as 
he walked. 

“What did you say, Pete?”’ 

“TI didn’t say anything,” growled Pete. 

“Well, I heard something,” insisted 
Scuff, peering all around. “It sounds 
like a dog. Pete! It is a dog! Look, out 
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there beyond Hobbs’ breakwater.” Scuff 
raced down the beach toward the break- 
water, losing her red hat as she ran. 

“For the luvva mike,” yelled Pete. 
“Come back here! It’s only an old 
orange crate.”’ 

“It’s a dog!” screamed Scuff. “See, 
Pete? He’s clinging to something.” 

“For the luvva mike, you’re right. It 
looks like part of a chair. Listen, Sis, you 
keep an eye on him and I'll go for a 
boat.” 

“There isn’t time for that. He may 
slip off. Besides, Gramps won't let you 
take the boat in this wind.” 

Pete hesitated. What Scuff said was 
true. He stood for a moment, undecided, 
then began taking off his shoes and 
socks. 

“Pete, you can’t!” wailed his sister. 
‘The water’s too cold.” 

“It can’t be any more than thirty feet, 
Sis,’ said Pete, trying to sound convinc- 
ing. 

“But the tide’s turning.” 

Pete finished stripping to the waist, 
headed into an enormous breaker, and 
disappeared. When Scuff saw him reap- 
pear just beyond it, he was gasping for 
breath. The next wave washed him 
ashore, and the backwash pulled him 
under again. 

“Pete!” screamed Scuff. ““Oh, Pete.” 

He scrambled out of the next breaker 
and stumbled up on shore, coughing 
and choking. Goose pimples played up 
and down his arms and legs. 

“Whew!” he snorted. “It’s cold all 
right, but I'll be all right once I get 
used to it.” He braced himself and dove 
once more, slicing through a wave. 

Scuff stood first on one foot and then 
the other, watching, waiting. Salt from 
the icy spray dried on her face. She 
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wished she hadn’t teased Pete about be- 
ing brave and strong. 

‘“That-a-boy!” shouted Scuff, as Pete 
drew near the dog. “Be careful, Pete.”’ 

Pete clutched at the dog, missed, and 
grabbed again. This time he caught the 
object the dog was clinging to. He 
kicked, turned, and started towards 
shore, pulling the clumsy load behind 
him. After several attempts, Pete, the 
dog, and his curious raft rushed in to 
shore on a gigantic roller and landed in 
a scrambled heap on the cold, wet sand. 
Scuff bent over and dragged what turned 
out to be an old rocking chair up on the 
sand. When she looked up, Pete was 
shaking violently, and the dog was hud- 
dled on Pete’s pile of clothes quivering 
and whining. 

“Why, he’s no more than a pup, Pete. 
I'll carry him and you grab your clothes 
and run home as fast as you can.” 

“R-R-Run!” gasped Pete. “I’m not 
even sure I can walk. L-Listen, Gramps 
is going to be mad enough when he sees 
me, let alone the pup. You better take 
him to that old shack down by Nelson’s 
boathouse. He'll be safe there and we'll 
get him later.” 

Scuff started for the shack carrying 
the little black pup, while Pete dragged 
himself home, his teeth chattering. 

“Peter MacMillan, you fell in!” said 
Gramps stormily, as Pete shut the door 
and leaned heavily against it. ‘You! 
Practically brought up in the Cove and 
you fell in,’”’ said Gramps again as if to 
convince himself that it really was true. 
At the same time he put more wood in 
the old stove and took some blankets 
from his bed. 

Pete said nothing. Gramps didn’t like 
excuses. He thanked Gramps for the 
blankets and moved toward the stove. 
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“Oh, Gramps,” Scuff burst in at full 
speed, “Gramps, you should have 
ecem...° 

“Quiet, Sis,” said Pete in a strange 
voice that made Scuff stop in the middle 
of a sentence. 

“I see him,” said Gramps, “and I’m 
going to keep on seeing him. Pete’s con- 
fined to quarters tomorrow,” said 
Gramps. “All day.” 

“But, Gramps,” started Scuff. Then 
she glanced at her brother, huddled un- 
der the mound of blankets, and changed 
her mind. 

That night Scuff lay in bed studying 
the knotholes in the ceiling. She wished 
she could tell Pete, in the attic room 
next to hers, that she thought he was 
brave and smart. Just then she heard a 
tapping on the wall between their rooms. 

““S-s-st, Scuff.” 

“Hi. Did you get warm yet?’’ asked 
Scuff in a heavy whisper. 

“Sure. How’s the little fellow?” 

“He’s all right. I took some warm 





“Peter MacMillan, you fell in!” 
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milk down to him and made a bed for 
him out of some old burlap bags. Gosh, 
Pete, I wish we could keep him.” 

“Wonder how he got out in the 
Sound on that old chair,” whispered 
Pete. “Say, for the luvva mike!”’ 

‘“‘What’s the matter, do you feel sick?” 

“The rocking chair,” said Pete, ignor- 
ing her question. ““What was it like?” 

“Well, it wasn’t broken. I don’t think 
it was anyway. I dragged it up on shore 
but I didn’t pay much attention to it.” 

“Time you two were asleep!”” came 
Gramps’ voice from downstairs. 

“Don’t you see, Sis?” whispered Pete. 
“If that chair is in fairly good shape, it 
can be fixed almost as good as new.” 

“A Christmas present for Gramps,” 
squeaked Scuff, suddenly cheerful. 

“Most of it’s going to be up to you, 
Sis. If you’ll do most of the refinishing 
tomorrow, on Wednesday I can help 
you finish up.” 

‘““Me? Oh, Pete, I couldn't.” 

“Yes, you can,” said Pete sternly. 





shouted Gramps, as Pete shut the door. 





“You've got to take off the varnish, sand 
the chair and rub it with linseed oil.” 

“That’s enough for now,” warned 
Gramps from below. 

The following day was a busy one for 
Scuff. She worked hard down in the old 
shack with the little pup for company. 
Pete had told her just what to do. She 
had taken their total capital of $1.89 
and purchased a can of varnish remover, 
a package of steel wool and a paint 
brush. 

Captain Beaudry had given her a pint 
of linseed oil from the supply he kept to 
season his oars. 

Getting the varnish off was the hard- 
est job but Scuff was so thrilled when 
the first bit of clean wood came to light 
that she didn’t mind at all. 

Scuff lay in bed that night, too tired 
to sleep. She tapped on the wall. “Pete?’’ 

“What?” 

“Pete, why don’t we tell Gramps 
about the dog? He’d let us keep him, 
wouldn’t he?” 

‘For the luvva mike, we’ve gone over 
this a hundred times. We’re not telling 
and that’s final.” 

Scuff knew it was useless to argue any 
more. They couldn’t afford to keep a 
dog, and Pete wasn’t going to give in 
about telling, either. He had taken his 
punishment without a word. 

On Wednesday Pete was up at the 
crack of dawn, filling the wood box, 
tending the fire, and starting breakfast. 
When his sister came downstairs he was 
all ready to start for the shack. 

“Scuff, it’s—why it’s handsome,’’ said 
Pete, as she pulled the old canvas from 
the carefully hidden rocker. “I couldn't 
have done better myself.” 

Scuff turned away, pleased as punch. 
Then with a startled shriek she bounded 
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to the corner where the pup slept. 

‘Pete, he’s gone,” she cried, blinking 
back the hot tears which came to her 
eyes. “I must have forgotten to shut the 
door tightly last night. Oh, Pete, he was 
such a dear!” 

Pete put his arm awkwardly around 
her shoulders. “Scuff, listen. We couldn't 
have kept him. Maybe it’s better this 
way. He probably . . .” Pete stopped, at 
a loss for words to comfort her. 

The day went quickly as they worked 
side by side, rubbing and polishing, and 
at last they were through. They stood 
back and looked at the chair, not saying 
a word, both satisfied that this was a 
special present. A real special present 
for Gramps. 

‘“‘We’ll come back when it’s dark and 
hide it in your room,” said Pete. “Come 
on, let’s go.” 

Pete and Scuff slept but little Christ- 
mas Eve. They were happy and sad at 
the same time. Happy about the chair, 
and sad about the pup. 

“Hey, you two,” came Gramps’ voice 
from the stairs, “it looks to me as if 
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you're going to sleep away all of Christ- 
mas Day.” 

“Yippee!” shouted Pete, jumping out 
of bed. 

_ “Merry Christmas!” yelled Scuff, tug- 
ging at her bathrobe. 

Carefully they carried the rocking 
chair downstairs and set it in front of 
Gramps. At the same minute they 
spotted a tiny Christmas tree over in the 
corner. Everyone talked at once. 

“Merry Christmas, Gramps,” 
Scuff and Pete together. 

“A rocking chair! Of all things.” 
Gramps blinked, threw an arm around 
each of his grandchildren and hugged 
with all his might. 

Then he walked over to the wood 
box, reached down and lifted out a little 
black pup. ‘‘Merry Christmas, kids,” he 
said shyly. “A little feller like this won’t 
take up much space. Found him out in 
back Tuesday night when I put the milk 
bottles on the porch.” 

Scuff looked at Pete, and Pete looked 
at her. ‘“‘He got out and followed you 
that night,” said Pete. They both began 
to laugh. 


said 


“I don’t know what you're talking 
about, but you needn’t get hysterical,” 
said Gramps with a puzzled look. “I 
thought that as long as one or the other 
of you might be falling in the water, 
we'd best have a dog to keep an eye on 
you.” 

This was too much for Scuff and Pete. 
They bent over double, laughing, and 
Pete landed on the floor by the pup, 
rolling around and shrieking. 

Gramps sat down in his new chair 
and began to rock back and forth. After 
all, he couldn’t blame them for getting 
so silly. He had known for a long while 
how much they wanted a dog. 
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Merry Christmas to all the readers of 
the Penglet Press! We hope you all have 
a good time over the holidays. Why not 
send us a letter with a story, poem, or 
drawing, telling us how you spent your 
vacation? We'd like to receive lots of 
mail to start the New Year off with a 
bang. Just send your letters to The Peng- 
let Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

Petunia, Editor 


MRS. BAN TY HEN 


By Monica Minyard, age 10 

Once there was a banty hen who lived 
on a farm in Georgia. 

She was well liked by the family 
(whose hen she was) because she ate so 
many cut-worms from around the toma- 
toes in the tomato patch. 

One day the banty hen didn’t show up 
for breakfast. The family was worried 
because they thought she might have 
been killed. 

The banty hen didn’t show up for 
two weeks. One of the children of the 
family said, “I'll bet I know what's 
happened—zzz,” he told his favorite 
sister. 

So one day three weeks since the day 
when she had been missing, Mrs. Banty 
walked out from under the barn with— 
yes—that’s it—eleven baby chicks. 

All the family made a big fuss over 
her and her puff ball babies. 
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HOUSES 

By Joan Munroe, age 12 
I like old houses, don’t you? 
The ones that look as if they grew, 
From sitting many seasons through, 
But they’ve learned in a hundred years 

or two, 

Not to go cluttering up a view. 


I SEE, I HEAR, AND I KNOW 
By Jane Lewis, age 10 
I see the clouds gathering, 
Dark and black and heavy; 
Hanging over the hilltops, 
Then flinging themselves down upon 
the prairies. 
And then—and then I hear the thunder 
and the lightning, 
Loud and terrible, 
Sending a tremor through the earth. 
Small raindrops come pattering slowly 
down. 
Another loud, resounding noise and 
flash, 
And then, it comes, the storm. 
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} ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
Vane, vein 
QO. I. C. U. 
Eve, mum, noon, bib, madam, Anna 
han 


(or Nan or Eve), level, deed, pup, 
peep, eye, gig, ewe, pop, Dad. 
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It Wouldn’t Be Christmas Without Books 


Book REVIEWS BY BARBARA NOLEN 


IrstT choice among the new books is 
Fk Miss Pickerell Goes Undersea. 
When her precious rock collection is at 
stake, Miss Pickerell doesn’t hesitate. She 
buckles on the diving gear herself and 
goes exploring. She tangles with the 
Navy, and guess who comes out on top? 
She sets out to beat a professional diving 
outfit. And guess who wins? 

Miss Pickerell Goes Undersea by 

Ellen MacGregor. Whittlesey. $2.25. 

If you prefer to explore the outer 
limits of space, you can take it in three 
easy steps. First, a few facts about space 
travel. Next, a preview of what might 
happen here if you could really talk 
with a spaceman. Just imagine if you 
had been chosen to carry the Magic Ball. 
And then, for science fiction at its most 
exciting, you'll be ready for the pirates 
of the Asteroids. Here they are! 

The First Book of Space Travel by 

Jeanne Bendick. Watts. $1.75. 

The Magic Ball from Mars by Carl 

Biemiller. Morrow. $2.50. 

Lucky Starr and the Pirates of the 

Asteroids by Paul French. Double- 

day. $2.50. 

Matter of fact, you don’t have to visit 
outer space to have some very strange 
adventures. Twelve-year-old Margie just 
polished a brass elephant from India 
and brought magic into her own back- 
yard. Tony Beaver, one of those gigantic 
pioneer boys, pulled a few stunts in 
West Virginia. Whether he was fighting 
fire, inventing clothespins, growing the 
biggest watermelons, or discovering oil, 
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Tony wasn’t going to let his cousin, Paul 
Bunyan, beat him at bragging. And over 
on the other side of the world, in Korea, 
they’re experts at story-telling about 
ghosts and witches. 

Take It Easy by Thelma Harrington 

Bell. Viking. $2.50. 

The Remarkable History of Tony 

Beaver by Mary E. Cober. McKay. 

$2.75. 

Which Was Witch? Tales of Ghosts 

and Magic from Korea by Eleanore 

Jewett. Viking. $2.50. 

And now here come the Indians! 
Swinging low on the far side of their 
ponies, shrilling war whoops in the early 
dawn, creeping on noiseless feet through 
the forest, the Indians were the daily 
peril of the early pioneers. 

Indians are heroes in Edgar Wyatt’s 
true story of the great Apache leader, 
Cochise. Indians are villains in Hideaway 
House and Buckskin Scout. And Indians 
are. both friends and enemies in Tree 
Wagon. Don’t miss Tree Wagon if you 
have the courage to live again the 
dangers of the Oregon Trail. 

Cochise by Edgar Wyatt. Whittle- 

sey. $2.50. 

Hideaway House by Adele and 

Cateau deLeeuw. Little, Brown. 

$2.75. 

Buckskin Scout and Other Ohio 

Stories by Marion Renick and Mar- 

garet Tyler. World. $2.50. 

Tree Wagon by Evelyn Sibley 

Lampman. Doubleday. $2.50. 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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ng 
beneath the tree, 
Please leave 
Story Parade for me! 


Love, 
Jan 
P.S. Give it to all my friends, too! 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES: $3.00 for 1 year 
$5.50 for 2 years or for 2 one-year subscriptions 





$7.50 for 3 years or for 3 one-year subscriptions 


Send orders to STORY PARADE, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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It Wouldn’t Be Christmas Without Books 


(Book Reviews continued from page 44.) 


Perhaps you're tired of Indians and 
war whoops. Perhaps you'd like to read 
about other plain American boys and 
girls who play jokes on their best 
friends, look forward to Saturdays and 
vacations, like to picnic and hike in 
the woods. Well, here you are: 

Oliver Becomes a Weatherman by 

Jack Bechdolt. Messner. $1.60. 

Otis Spofford by Beverly Cleary. 

Morrow. $2.50. 

One Hundred White Horses by Mil- 

dred Lawrence. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Fripsey Summer by Madye Lee 

Chastain. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Eddie’s Pay Dirt by Carolyn Hay- 

wood. Morrow. $2.50. 

A Den for Tony by Nancy Wollcott 

Smith. Coward, McCann. $2.25. 

Are you curious? As curious as Curious 
George? Then you may know already 
that dinosaur means “terrible lizard” and 
Roy Chapman Andrews is the right man 
to write a book called All About Dino- 
saurs. Dr. Andrews believes that a dead 
dinosaur is as interesting as buried treas- 
ure and so he’s spent months and months 
digging for dinosaurs. He’s had to cope 
with Chinese bandits, desert sandstorms, 
and Arctic gales. He hunts with whisk- 
broom and camera, and a large staff of 
other scientists, who can read long stories 
of death and destruction in an old bone. 

All About Dinosaurs by Roy Chap- 

man Andrews. Random House. 

$1.95. 

But suppose trains are your hobby. 
Then you can take a new look at trains 
as they rumble in and out of the world’s 
stations. This is one of the new “Gate- 


way” books, which deal with famous 
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airports, bridges, tunnels, and harbors. 

Famous Railroad Stations of the 

World by Adele Gutman Nathan. 

Random House. $1.75. 

The biggest little book of the season 
is surely Bronson’s picture-history of 
Freedom and Plenty. Each little picture 
has a story behind it. Each caption is 
packed with fun as well as facts. It would 
take a Quiz Kid to ask the questions 
that Bronson answers, for he covers the 
United States in many ways: in the 
minerals below ground, the waters of our 
lakes and rivers, the trees and fruits and 
vegetables that grow, the birds and in- 
sects that fly through the air. 

Freedom and Plenty, Ours to Save, 

by Wilfrid S. Bronson. Harcourt. 

$2.95. 

There’s probably never a dull moment 
around your house in the days just before 
and after Christmas. But in case you 
boys need a good workout, here’s a book 
about boxing. It shows you how to block 
and parry, how to make the right cross 
and the left hook. And you'll enjoy a 
professional boxing match much more 
when you’ve mastered the basic rules. 

Boxing for Boys by Donald K. Silks. 

Knopf. $1.50. 

There’s relaxation, too, in singing. 
And there’s a new book of Christmas 
songs collected by that master-mind 
among folksong detectives. You'll like 
her arrangement of material. The songs 
follow the Christmas story, from the first 
star to the jubilation of Christmas Day 
in the morning. It’s a package full of 
Christmas, decorated on page after page 
with Barbara Cooney’s brilliant and 
beautiful drawings. 

American Folk Songs for Christmas 

by Ruth Crawford Seeger. Double- 

day. $2.75. 
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Missed the fun! Tree is done. 














RE you feeding the birds? It is never 

too late to begin! When the ground 

is frozen, or when snow covers their 

feeding grounds, many birds starve un- 

less we give them a handout. A feeding 
station can be family fun! 

Begin with suet. Put it in soap dishes 
or wire mesh, nailed to a tree. Smear it 
on the bark of trees, or better still, put 
it on a slab of bark and nail the bark to 
a tree. Pour melted suet over the ends of 
branches of evergreens. Kinglets and 
myrtle warblers love it. 

Stuff suet into holes which are bored 
in a log. Then suspend the log by a wire 
and watch how the chickadees, nut- 
hatches and titmice cling to it. All of the 
woodpeckers, titmice, chickadees, and 
brown creepers will be diners. The 
chickadee usually finds the suet first and 
then relays the good news. Soon, many 
birds will be there, chirping their 
thanks. 

Sunflower seed is popular but it is 
expensive, so substitute peanut hearts 
sometimes. These tiny kernels are sold 
inexpensively at most pet shops and are 
enjoyed by juncos, sparrows and others 
who cannot crack the hard shell of the 
sunflower seeds. 

Mixed feed may be used but be sure 
that it is a good mixture. A variety of 
feed will attract a greater number of 
birds. This will make your feeder a pop- 
ular bird restaurant. 
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By DorotHy CoBLe DREESE 


Keep in mind that each bird will 
choose from the feeder the type of food 
nearest to its natural food. Note the sizes 
and kinds of bills, because each bird has 
a bill adapted to its particular type of 
food. Watch the thick seed-cracking bills 
of the finches. Notice how the long 
curved bill of the brown creeper is made 
for prying under the bark for grubs. All 
the woodpeckers prefer suet, because it 
is closest to the soft grubs and insects 
found beneath the bark of trees. 

Some birds prefer to scratch for feed 
on the ground. Scatter food on the 
ground for the sparrows, juncos, doves, 
towhees and others. 

Keep a pan in the kitchen for scraps 
and leftovers. Save cooked and raw cere- 
als, cake and bread crumbs, fruit and 
vegetables, bits of fat, peanut butter, 
cut-up meat and apples. Mix any of 
these with bacon fat or suet. It will soon 
disappear from the feeding shelf. 
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Illustrated by GiovANNI A. VANNI 


When birds concentrate in numbers 
at a feeding station, their enemies— 
hawks and shrikes—assemble too. If a 
natural growth of shrubbery is not pos- 
sible, try making a brush pile where the 
birds can quickly fly, when the enemy 
comes. After Christmas, collect discarded 
trees and stick them in the ground 
around the feeder, forming a windbreak 
as well as a protection for the birds. 

Feeders need not be expensive. Re- 
member that the food is more important 
than the feeder. Nail some boards to- 
gether to make a shelf for the window 
sill or put it on a post or on a tree. Place 
an edge around the feeder to keep the 
food from rolling off and bore some 
holes for drainage. Drive a couple of 
nails in to hold pieces of suet, an orange 
or an apple. (Mocking birds like ap- 
ples.) Tack some branches or twigs to 
the edge of the feeder for the birds to 
alight on as they approach. This is a 
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prop and provides a natural setting also. 
When dogs, cats or squirrels are both- 
ersome, place the feeder on a post, with a 
section of stove pipe or a funnel made 
from a piece of tin below. Prowlers can- 
not reach it from the bottom. Feeders 
should be out of reach of dogs, cats and 
other animals. If squirrels persist in 
bothering, and the winter is severe, give 
them a feeding station of their own, 
where corn and nuts are provided. 
Wire mesh with two-inch openings, 
folded as a box, will make a feeder for 
the smaller birds. They can pass through 
the mesh and eat, unmolested by star- 
lings, mocking birds, pigeons and others. 
Water is as important in winter as in 
summer. Birds may not take as many 
baths but they get just as thirsty. Don’t 
you? A shallow bath of heavy material 
should not crack even if the water 
freezes. Unbreakable utensils, such as an 
old dish pan or a basin, will make a fine 
drinking place. But be sure the center 
is less than three inches deep. Fill with 
stones if necessary to make the right 
depth. To accommodate all species, one 
bath should be placed on the ground and 
one on a pedestal. Fill baths every day. 
Some types may be carried into the house 
at night to keep them from freezing. 
What fun you can have by starting a 
bird cafeteria today! Keep a chart and 
run a race with your family to see who 
can identify the most birds. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW D and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43; x 614”. 








Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 


ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. SP 12 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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How to be a Real Engineer this Christmas 


oni 
Sh-h-h! (2) The first thing t to do is to wish real hard. 





Imagine yourself at the throttle, sending this mighty Lionel 


oe, 
steam loco SSR thins down the track .. . puffing 
a meieeamaentili 


Z 
real smoke —4& and sounding its built-in two-tone whistle. \ ‘We GY 


Look at this great Diesel . . ESS real as life! You can 


make these Lionel locos go faster than anything, = = trains, 


VX 


. because they sil pi A ot 
a special track- -gripping power that only Lionel has. Boy, they’re 


really built . . . solid steel wheels, heavy-duty 


trucks! SOS PS And all Lionel Trains have real R.R. remote-control 





Lionel operating cars and accessories. . . 


> 
Listen, if you wish Oye real hard and just get Dad 
= 


to take one look at your Lionel Dealer’s. . &) well! 
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And mailing that coupon right away will be a big help, too. 


Lionel Trains 
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a Eight Full Color Billboards With The New - 
_ ALL FOR ONLY 50¢ paid 1953 Lionel Catalog — 40 pages in full color! ° 
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THE 
GOLDEN 


BIBLE 


THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Com, 


magnificently 
illustrated by 


Martin and Alice 


PROVENSEN 


ERE at last is the New Testament tens of thousands 
H of people have been waiting for, 

to complement the Golden Bible, Old Testament, 

illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. Again a clear and careful 
editing and arrangement of the King James Version 

has been done by Elsa Jane Werner. 

May we suggest this exceptionally handsome 

and invaluable book for your Christmas giving? 


Simon and Schuster « New York «+ Publishers 
Artists and Writers Guild « Poughkeepsie » New York 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 





